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people rescued him the next day and banished the conspirators. The
pope himself recalled and pardoned them, by which mildness he overcame
their malice. This storm was not over when he was overtaken by another,
far more boisterous, from a different quarter. Henry IV, King of Germany,
who succeeded his pious father Henry III, surnamed the Black, in 1056,
when he was only ten years old, governed well so long as he followed
the counsels of his mother Agnes and became a good soldier. But having
taken the reins into his own hands he, by several acts of tyranny, alienated
first the princes of the empire and afterwards began grievously to oppress
the church. He crushed a powerful rebellion of the Saxons in 1063; but
in 1064 the dukes of Suabia, Carinthia, and Bavaria taking up arms gave
him great disturbance, alleging that he had usurped several provinces to
which he had no right, and that he had oppressed the liberty of the empire.
When Gregory VII was raised to the papacy, Henry wrote first to his
holiness in the style of a humble penitent, condemning himself for having
simoniacally sold the benefices of the church, usurped a pretended right of
giving the investitures of bishoprics, and grievously abused it in often pro-
moting to ecclesiastical dignities persons most unworthy and unfit. The
pope, on his side, had shown an extreme concern for his salvation, had
caressed him and sent him many obliging and tender letters, though
always breathing an apostolic zeal. Henry showed by his actions that
his pretended repentance was mere hypocrisy, for he continued to repeat
the same crimes; and perceiving the inflexible disposition of his holiness,
assembled at Worms on the 23rd of January 1076 a conventicle of
simoniacal time-serving bishops, who presumed to depose him from the
pontificate on pretence of an imaginary nullity in his election. The king
sent this mock sentence to the pope at Rome, together with a contumelious
letter. Gregory, in a council at Rome, declared the king and his schismatical
adherents excommunicated, and took upon him to pronounce that for his
tyranny he had forfeited his crown, which he again confirmed in 1080.
Many princes of the empire chose Rodolph, Duke of Suabia, emperor in
1077; but that prince proved unfortunate in several battles and died of
the wounds which he received in one of them. Henry on his side set up
Guibertj the excommunicated Archbishop of Ravenna, for antipope; and
in 1084 entered Rome with an army and besieged St Gregory in the
castle St Arigelo, but was obliged by Robert Guiscard the Norman, Duke
of Calabria, to retire, and the Tuscans gave his army a great overthrow
in Lombardy. Three devout princesses were at that time the most
strenuous protectresses of the Holy See, namely Agnes, the empress
dowager, who after being removed from the regency during her son's
minority by a faction of princes, retired to Rome in 1062, and there died
a nun in 1077. The other two were Maud or Mathilda, the most pious
Countess of Tuscany, and Beatrice her mother. They were admirers and